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Satire’s my weapon ; but I’m too discreet 
To run a.muck and tilt at all I meet: 
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I only wear it ina land of Hectors, 
Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors.—POPE, 











LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
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From the Black Dwavf, to Robert Stewart, alias Lord 
Castlereagh. 


ON THe TRIUMPH OF FRANK WARD. 

Sir, alias, My Lord, 

l have been a little negligent of the favours for 
which IT stand indebted to your Lordship; inasmuch as [ have 
never thanked you for them ina personal-address, 1 have, in- 
deed, incidentally endeavoured to convince you, I bave not 
‘entirely forgotten that your displeasure, and that of your vir- 
tuous colleagues, was my first passport to public approbation. 
But I was too fearful of an unwelcome intrusion upon your soft 
slumbers on your bed of roses, impertinently to send up the 
card of the BLack DwarrF, without any previous invitation. 

The times, however, will allow of no more delicacy on my 
part, no more affectation on yours. The cfhicer of. justice ts 
authorised to seize any where ou a violator of the laws ; and 
the moral culprit can lay no claim to greater consideration than 
thelegal villam. Happily all circumiocution nay be spared. 
You are too well knowa, to need description. ‘Ube particulars 
of your age, form, and features are not necessary to assist the 
hue and cry which is raised against you. Timocence you donot 
pretend—justiication you have uone—you rely only on the 
Zempie ot refuge to which vou have fled, for the remission of 
your sins. When the perry of your adoration, is discovered 
to be a mere idol composed of the basest materials, it is proba- 
ble that the sanctity of its altar will be-no longer respected ; 
aud if its rites are to be continued, common sense would intorm 
us that its volaries should be its sacriaces. 

As no one should approach the shrme of modern greatness, 
without an ofjertny. 1 am willing to comply with the expected 
Cecorium, and to present you mine. It is of more value than 
any you have yet received; for it is to announce to you the 
excape, the triamph of one of your intended victims. You 
may now, before vour sentence of eternal condemnation is pro- 
sounced, plead in miligadon of your final doom, that you have 
nol done guite so much mischief as you intended, 

You remember baank Wakb! the noleortous Frang 
Warp! or are ihe objects of your calumny so nwacrous, that 
yOu must refer to your common-place Look, for the purpose of 
ascertaaeog bis mame. ‘Take no trouble, Sir, a/ivs my Lord! 
Fsill asst your memory with the particulars. ‘Phis Prank 
WARD is an honest men, which will account for bis not being 
onthe © 6S your acquaintances. He was sober, iudustrious. 
and iberal. "these quahiies will account for the hostility he 
has met with, at te bauds of your friends, He was ina repu- 
table way of business, and obtained an Aoxest Uivelihood, which 
Was a direct bel upon yeur pursuits; aud it was essential to 
your reputation, that no such odives comparison sbould be 





suffered to exist. Your minions, throughout the empire, are of 
the same materials, and entertain the same feellings, as your- 
self, and Oliver, and Sidmouth, and the worthy abuser of 
the “lower orders,” who boasts the illustrious blood that 
riots in the veins of the once-tamed Castella. . They possessed 
therefore, by instinct, your antipathy to honesty ‘and inde- 


pendence: and when the cry of 8LOOD was raised by 


the huntsmen of the treasury, the bloodhounds fastened on all 
who could be deemed obnoxious to the reptiles there. WARD 
was amongst the objects of hatred, for he was known to be 
honest. 'To his eternal honor, it will be recorded, that he was 
suspected of being hostile to a system which required innocent 
blood for its support; and which was so delighted with pu- 
nishment, that it would not pause to discriminate who were 
deserving of the lash. Warp was seized upon in the dead of 
night. His house was searched without authority—himself 
imprisoned without cause. But bis persecutors knew whom 
they were serving. To do wrong was to ensure your especial 
protection; and the thanks of your colleagues. Ward was 
therefore placed iu your immediate care. tle was torn from | 
his family, put in irons, and kept in the custody of your worthy 

friead Lord Sidmouth, until it should be safe to sacrifice him 
to the fears of a guilty administration. But the plot exploded 
prematurely. Your good friend, Oliver, was discovered to be. 
no hetter than your lordship; aud the ol,ject of his mission was 
atend. The banquet of blood that he was appointed to pre- 
pare, fell miserably short of the wishes of his employers. ‘The 
meagre feast at Derby would hardly satisfy the especial com- 
nission that served it up to the table of despotism. But more 
was not to be obtained. ‘The purveyors refused to proceed ; 
and the bidden guests recuiled with horror from the ministerial 
treat. 

It was unsafe to hunt the lion farther. His flashing eyes 
were already turned upon his pursuers; his rugged mane was 
already erect in ager, the ground was torn up by his feet, and 
his low growling voice was about to shake the forest with its 
tremendous roar. Another dart hurled at him, and he would 
have bounded on his prey. You are said to be brave; but froma 
your conduct occasionally, it would appear you have studied 
courage in the school of Falstaff, and tauad “ the better part 
of valour, was diserction.” 

Your colleagues meanly receded from accusations they bad 
as vilely advanced —they consented to be written knaves or 
fools on the tablets of public memory—they released what of 
their victins had outlived their persecutions—and called tor 
acts of indemnity to justity the atrocities they had inflicted. 
In all these meritorious transactions, you have had your fudl 
shave. Your energy, your strength of nerve are conspicuous 
throughout the plot. Poor Sidmouth would have wept over 
the wretches he was torturing ; had not the fortitude and com- 
posure ot your loidship, aided by the jests of your mounte- 
pink, while the “ 42@n was utering the souls.” of your victins, 
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dispelled the tear that hypocrisy pretended to let fall over the 
anguish of unmerited sufferings. 

You and your colleagues might have been satisfied, when they 
saved themselves—and had obtained the “remission of their 
sins,” by that admirably conceived absolution of an indemnity 
for guilt! But true dignified malevolence is always consistent 
with itself. It will rave, while it writhes upon the ground—it 
will attempt to bite, even when it cannot wound ; and, at least, 

carry its wishes to its grave. It was a mortifying t task to be 
compelled to open the dungeon door, to call out the destined 
objects of public execution, to meet the voice of public grati- 
tude, for a resistance to oppression, and the conquest of des- 
potism ! 

** Willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike,” it was wor- 
thy of you ‘and your colleagues to countenance the fabrication 
of a false and detestable tale, to send forth the men whom 
vou were obliged to restore to society, with all the infamy 
heaped upon them, that the calumnies of yourself and your 
friends could devise. 

While you were compelied to open the doors of their cells, 
because you knew they had not been guilty of what you hed 
dared to accuse them of, aad 8 impris on them for; your 

agents were coining ‘ thercady lie,’ for gratuitous “ dis- 

tribution in their respective neighbourhoods, which in- 
tended to preclude them from respect, from employment, 
from the means of subsistence. Were you not anxious my 
lord, that the grave should close on them as speedily as 
as possible, that the infamous secrets of your “ prison house,” 
might not be told, lest you and your colleagues should be 
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‘* Damned to everlasting fame ! 


or if that were hopeless; and if the lives which had defied 
your dungeons, and your chains should also survive your calum- 
nies, was it not intended to reduce their reputations to a level 
with your own, that the tale of their sufferings, and of your 
persecutions, might obtain no credit! Happily, for hur: nity, 
your stratagems have been unsuccessful. ‘Thanks to the assi- 


duous exertions of Mr. PEARSON, your infamous slanders of 


FRANK Warp, in the House of Commons, have received a 
comment, that will place your character for ready false hood, 
beyond a doubt. The previous calumnies, inadvertently, it 
appears, published by Mr. CLEMENT, you knew would 
subject him to a judicial responsibility. It was hoped, when 
the calumny was first published, that the poverty of WARD 
occasioned by the ruin in which you had inv olved him, would 
give impunity to your ageuts and colleagues. You were not 
_ prepared to expect that the cause of the friendless and oppres- 
sed, would be taken up by any one who could advocate it success- 
fui ly. You calculated too much upon the venality of the times, 
You have not hardened every heart— you have not yet eradi- 
eated all honesty. Your example, though very successful in 
Ireland, has here more abhorrers than imitators. Mr. PgAr- 
SON saw through the treasury artifice—the proofs of its actual 
agency were not within reach—but of the falsehood of its accu- 
sation, there remained no doubt, after you had repeated them 
in the House of Commons. When it was necessary for you to 
defend them, it was impossible for any one to give them cre- 
dence. When you became the acetser and the libeller of 
Ward, every man of common sense became his patron, and 
his friend ; except the few who had ill-treated, and, therefore, 
hated him, in imitation of your noble example. 
Your attack upon tbe character of WARD, was after you 
had liberated him. You accused him of crimes, for which, 
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been happy to inflict. You denounced him as being unfit for 
human society, at the very moment you had returned him back 
to that society ! You had your views for this’ conduct. 
Ward would not return to his’ fainily, bearing the falsehoods 
of your agents upon his shoulders. You knew he was en- 
deavouring to shake them off, and chose that moment to add 
your weight, in favour of the currency of falsehood. Your 
successful practice in calumniating the people, had given you 
too much confidence in your own powers. Prophets should 
always avoid dates; and knaves, specific accusations. Put, 
perliaps, the scene of your elocution deceived you. The 
House of Commons will put up with any insult from a minis- 
ter; and you might have forgot, for a moment, that the 
public had been long sickened at its venality. 

The public was not aware that Mr. Clement was confe 'ssing 
in the courts of law, the Jatsel ood of his publication, while ‘you 
were repealing the falsehood ds, and enlarging upon them, in 
the honorable house! While you were declaring upon your 
honor, that Ward was a notorious Luddite, and a consummate 
villain, the publisher of the treasury slanders, which vou were 
re-echoing, and embellishing from the stores of your acquaint- 
ance with crimes of every hue, was confessing himself a sl: al- 
derer, pleading guilty to ‘the false accusation, and only lh: sping 
to escape punishment by the acknowledgment of his ert ime. 
The Bill of Indemnity secures you—but_ your unhappy dupe 
has paid the forfeit’ of his credulity. Isis not, that he may 
have to bear the expences in which he has involved himself. 
Probably the public money will be devoted by the slanderers 
of Ward to indemnify the publisher of the slanders. This, at 
least, may be the case. As Clement took the fabrication upon 
their responsibility ; and has saved you the public shame of 
being compelled to recant your falselioods in a court of justice, 
you ought to sympathise with his purse, and alleviate his pecu- 
niary sufferings. The public must indemnify you. 

The past ‘dupli icity of your lordship had not suftic ‘iently 
guarded the public press from the belief of what you asserted. 
it was only remembered that you were a lord, by courtesy, and 
a minister in fact. It was overlooked that Castlereagh was that 
nominal lord, that actual minister. The Times took it for 
granted that no one would have been sufficiently daring to 
state such falsehoods in such a positive manner ; aud the Editor 
joined your war-whoop against Ward. Your cry of blood was 
re-echoed: and your lords ship’s lenity was censured, for per- 
mittng such a monster to escape! * Oh! bloody FRANC Is 
Warp?” exclaimed the Times; the editor of which paper 
ought to have known that familiarity with blood was a distine- 
tion to which your lordship could lay a sort of legitimate claim. 
None so fit as the spectator of the Irish massacres to descant 
upen sa gut mary enormities, 

The Zimcs is ashamed of its momentary reliance upon your 
authority; yet has itnot the maguanimity to make an open and 
a fair confession of its folly. The following notice of the trial 
is written in the evident struggle between pride and remorse— 
and, perhaps, in the fear that your adopted slanders might 
also draw upon its own head, the vengeance of the law. 

“The tral of WARD v. CLEMENT, which took place in 
the King’s-bench on Saturday, will be read with great interest 
and some surprise ; inasmuch as it presents, in the first place, 


‘the incalculable benefits of English law, in vindicating and 





restoring the character of a poor man who had incurred the 
full vengeance of the executive power; and in the second, ex- 
emplifies the very insufficient grounds on which the protection 
of that law was taken from the people at large: we say insuf- 


if guilty, he would have deserved the death you would have ficient, for the alleged enormities of Ward ‘furnished one of 
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the principal foundations on which Ministers relied ; and yet, 
against WARD, in open Court, when a fair opportunity of 
proof is given, not one charge of crime is proved or even in- 
sinuated.” 

Your lordship, although smarting under the verdict, will 
laugh at this reasoning. You know that it does not present 
any evidence of the “ incalculable benefits” of the English law. 
You know that Ward alone, could never appealed to that law, 
for he was a “poor man,” and the expence of making that 
appeal, might have startled a rich one, ‘The suit has been 
pending now teelve months, and an expeuce has been incur- 
red, which Ward could not have supplied ; and without which, 
he could not have obtained justice. He must have lived 
and died an outeast—must have witnessed the inevitable ruin 
of his business—the beggary of his family—his_ character 
blasted by your pesiilential breath---his memory rendered in- 
famous by your atrocious falsehoods---because he could not 
devote five or GOO pounds to appeal to the * iicaleulable bene- 
fits’ of “the Envelish law.” Fortunately, he met with advice 
and assistance, which enabled him to call for your accusation, 
and to disprove the calumnies you had countenanced against 
him. But you are aware he owes nothing to the daw; which 
would have left him wretched, as it found him poor, but for 
the accidental assistance of one whocould feel for the innocent, 
and demand redress for the injured. Your lordship, probably, 
calculated that such a being was. not to be found, in the pro- 
fession of the law. Your numerous miscalculations of late, 
lead us to think, that you have miscalculated the hour designed 
for the final destruction of ourliberties, There is some hope 
that you may fall before our freedom is entirely lost ; and that 
your monument may only record the number, and not the suc- 
cess of your crimes. 

You will be delighted to find the ralue of your censure 3 you 
may almost adopt the defence of the inveterate liar, who plead- 
ed that he did no harm, because no one believed him! How 
you would fare at the hands ofa jury, if you had not the for- 
tune of allsuperior culprits, to escape the law, you may judge by 


the event of the present trial; in which the mere publisher of 
less atrocious ealumnies, than you uttered in the House of 


Commons, wis visited so severely, yet so justly. Will you now 
dare to meet the indignant eye of Lord FoLKsrons, the pre- 
senter of WAXD’s Petition; and again tell him that Warp is 
not a man to be believed? Lord FOLESTONE owes it to HIM- 
SELF, to the COUNTRY, no less than to WARD, to retort the 
language of your Lordship upon yourself to tell you what he, 
and every man, must think of your conduct, whether be have 
courage to express his thoughts, or not. You arrested all con- 
sideration of the petitions, by the aspersion of a man against 
whose character you are not able even to buy false evidence. 
You stood forward the calumniator, the cratuitous calumniator 


of a man, Whom you had deeply injured ; ‘and you did this, to | 


prevent his complaints from being heard. You have since had 
twelve mouths to give form and essence to the falsehood; and 
you have failed. To ask you to blush for your conduct, or to 
repent of it, lam aware is useless. You calculate upon the de- 
gradation of your associates to keep your nobility in counte- 
nance; aWare that honor is not required at your hands, and 
that want of honesty is no disgrace to a minister of state. 
This truth, you are aware is not created by your example; you 
have merely given an additional illustration of what has been 
hi known in a circle in hi tec? ial have the honor to “ live 
and move, and have your being!” But the dric ss Of the 
present instance of its iene may carry fetta ie een 
than before---may extend the numbers of those whose pist faith 
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in ministerial honor is shaken to its centre ; and teach virtue in 
rags to scorn vice in the cabinet. Iam aware that your wodility 
is not likely to be affected by vulgar censure ; but had not your 
lordship better take some little care to escape vulgar chastise- 
ment. 

I am willing to give you all possible credit for the strength of 
mind, which can overlook the idle distinctions of right and 
wrong:—I admire the steady determination with which you 
avoid the path of reason, law, and justice. I can appreciate 
the firmness of nerve that was necessary to sustain your lord- 
ship in the scenes of horror and distress through which you have 
hitherto passed, unmoved! You deserve an imperishable record 
of your numerous qualifications for ruining a state. You are 
indeed only a scholar in the sublime art of national destruction ; 
but vou have served in the best of all possible schools, where 
the ¢heory and the practice of decay were so admirably united, 
as to rob time of half his triumph, and to anticipate fate by 
centuries of premature desolation. Your immortal master was 
of the first order of destroying angels; and though you pos- 
sess none of the brilliance of bis fatality, you work, perhaps, 
more surely, by a creeping perseverance in the noxious mea- 
sures, which are to re-introduce the reign of Chaos, aud old 
night—to extinguish the glory of Britain in the blood of its 


jsubjecis—- and bury its prosperity in the paper catacomb of 


Threadneedle Street. 

You have conquered the makers of the laws: and it is un- 
fortunate, that the laws should be too strong for you—or rather 
for your agents—for it must be allowed, that if you had not 
set yourself above them, they might have been parties to your 
elevation, in a more conspicuous manner. The barrier, however 
will require another effort to destroy entirely ; and in dedicating 
to you the details of your last repulse, it may serve to instruct 


‘you What strength will yet be requisite for its final annihilation. 


I remain, 
Neither your friend nor well-wisher, 
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TRIUMPH OF WARD. 
Dedicated to the Patrons of Oliver. 





COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Saturpay, Jan. 16. 


WARD V. CLEMENT. 


This was an action for a libel brought against the proprietor of 
the Observer newspaper. The libel complained of appeared in 
November, 1817, in the Monday impression of that paper, and 
was as follows :— 

‘** Derbyshire Insusrection.—We shall proceed to give our read- 
crs a more authentic, as well as more minute account of the rise 
and progress of the insurrection, connected as it was with almost 
all the manufacturing towns in the kingdom, than has hitherto 
been published ; from whence the public will be enabled to form a 
correct estimate of the real character of the danger by which the 
country was threatened, and the absolute necessity which was im- 
posed upon the Minister of the Home Department to determine 
upon the appointment of the Commission at Derby. The sources 
of our authority, though extended over a considerable part of 
the disturbed counties, are highly respectable, and we can pledge 
ourselves for the correctness of every fact that we shall state.” 

‘* The 27th of May, Birkin accompanied Oliver to Nottingham, 
and introduced him to the secret committee assembled there, 
among whom were Haynes, Holmes, Grosvenor, Henson, and 
Frank Ward.” 
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Again, ‘It isa singular faet, and may here be stated, that at 
the execution of the Luddites who were tried at the Spring assizes, 
these unhappy men confessed that a plan had been formed for in- 
surrection and rebellion, and that Old Ned (meaning Ned Lud) 
was to command. Some of the most desperate of these had been 
pointed out to storin the barracks, and to perform other dangert 
ous duties. Frank Ward, Grosvenor, Henson, and Haynes were 
all appointed to command, and had proceeded to their several 
stations.” 

The damages were laid at £5,000.. 

Mr. Cuitry opened the pleadings. 

Mr. Scaruetr stated the case. He should, he said, show a 
claim to a verdict upon the great principles of the constitution, 
and only touch incidentally upon other points, which so naturally 
suggested themselves in a case where so much personal injury was 
sustained. The plaintiff was now a poor, aruined man. He had 
commenced life in the tewn of Nottingham, in an humble way-- 
as a journeyman manufacturer of lace; and by his integrity and 
industry became much respected. In afew years he found that 
the fruits of those habits for which he was remarkable enabled him 
to employ others. He became a master, and added to the favor- 
able impression of his character, by creditabiy supporting an aged 
mother, a wife and children, to whose society he devoted himself. 
Temperate, and retired, and frugal, he permitted the security he 
enjoyed in the bosom of his family te be disturbed by uo political 
discord. His anxiety for the prosperity of those whose avocations 
resembled his, induced him to becume a member of a society for 
assessing the price of work ; and such was the idea entertained of 
his integrity and worth, that the members elected him their trea- 
surer, a situation which he filled to the satisfaction of all. At that 
unfortuuate period of distress amongst the journéymen, on which 
pissensions arose, the humanity of the plaintiff was easily disco- 
verable; for it was soon found that he had not kept pace with the 
more opulent manufacturers in reducing the wages of the work- 
men. He-had heen peor himself, and he pitied the poor ; he had 
known what want was, and he chose rather to check the progress 
of his own accumulation than to diminish the comforts of those 
by whose labor he had attained his superiority. The consequence 
of this generous feeling was the rallying round him of numbers of 
workmen, and the jealousy of those who had acted upon a more 
interested system. No one doubted his integrity, and he conti 
nued to pursue an undeviating course, context with the advantages 
resulting from industry, and happy in the commendation of his 
own heart. At length those dissetisions with which several parts 
of the country were agitated, broke out into a formidable shape, 
and here the propriety stamped upon the plaintiff's general con- 
duct was not backward in exhibiting itself. He exerted himself 
to the utmost to check the progress of those unhappy ebullitions. 
Government thought it necessary to interfere, for outrages were 
committed which required the interposition of a stronger author- 
ity than that of individuals. Several of those who were presumed 
to have been implicated were apprehcuded; and as it was supposed 
that some might have beeo improperly suspected, a subscription 
was set on foot lo oblain for the accused the advantages of an able 
defence—a thing the more necessary, as under such. circumstances, 
a difficulty might arise in procuring an unbiassed jury. The sub- 
scription was made in the most open manner, and none of those 
who subscribed labored under the slightest imputation of disloyalty 
for the part they had taken. The plaiatiff was applied to to re- 
ceive those subscriptions. He refused, but on being pressed, con- 
sented to perform the oflice, and acted in this new capacity to the 
satisfaction of all. It was wortby of remark, that of all who 
had heen aceused but one was convicted—a proof that the 
plaintiff was justified in bis opinion that his own conduct was de- 
serving of no reprebeusion. He, however, became of an ol-ject 
of suspicion; and upon the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
was considered a person of such formidable character by the ma- 
gistrates, that they thought it due to their own character for acti 
vily, to exercise the power which was just fiven, and issue such 
directions respecting him, as a degree of zeal, rendered intem- 
perate perhaps by their suspicions, dictated. On the 10th of June, 
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house, and without a warrant proceeded to search it from-top to 
bottom. They did not omit to examine every canister and thim- 
ble, and fo this day no motive was stated for so extraordinary a 
liberty. Indignant at the insult, he determined, with the feeling 
natural to an Englishman, to complain to those’ from whom he 
expected redress ; and by the advice of a professional gentleman, 
whom he had consulted as to the best means of vindicating his 
character from the consequence of such an outrage, applied to* 
ihe magistrates for an explanation. Conscious of his own inno- 
cence, he demanded the auchority on which the security of his- 
heme aud the perce 6f his family were «ssaled. He was advised 
to forbear ; bat he felt his own independence, and with a boldness 
inspired? by integrity, persevered ia demanding the cause of such: 
strange and wantou persecution. The event was such as might be - 
imagieed, where power was wiclded by those who were unqualified 


fo use it with the moderetion that shed ‘a glory round authority. - 


The platotiff was committed to prison. He asked them for bread, 
and they gave him a stone. He lay captive, unprotected, and 
abandoned, for some time. A’warrant then came down for his 
removel from Nottingham, and he was conducied to Coldbath- 
Fields prison, ironed aud chained. (Here Mr. Searleit compl- 
mented Lord Sidmouth upon his humanity, and stated that bis 
Lordship had intimated to the plaintiff, that hesshould have every 
advantage a person in his situation required),- From Coldbath > 
Fields prison he was removed to the county gaol of Oxiord, where 


the remained till the 18th of New. 1817, in confinement alwost 


solitary ; and from thence, without being informed of the cause 

of sv surprising a change, was returoacd to the bosom of his family 

in his nalive town. But he returre? with a broken spirit, toa 

a mother reduced to extreme misery—to a wifé broken-hearted. 

His conscience was, however, void of offence, and he looked for- 

ward to increased industry for the means of diminishing the cala- 

mities into which he had been plunged. The jury would be sur- 
prised to hear, that what had-been kept a secret from the plaintiff: 
was published to all Eogland by the Editor of a newspaper, which 

assumed in its tone to derive its authority from a source of un- 

questionable trath. And here, the learned counsel said, he would 

state, that he believed from his soul there was tru h in the in- 

structions he had received, declaring that his client was wholly 

innocent of the crimes with which he was thus charged. He was: 
not a member of any political society, nor did take a part in the 

politics of the duy. He lived retired with his tamily ; and all he 

knew of politics was derived from the daily sources of intelligence 

with which the publie were supplied indiscrimimately.. He never 

saw Oliver, nor did he know, except from rumor, that such a 

person existed. He expected, on returning.to Nottingham, that 

his former good character would reinove any bad impression that 

might have been made by the disgrace of imprisonment, and that: 
a future investizta‘on would prove that he had been persecuted. 

What then must have been his feelings, upon finding the paper 

now in courl containing ap attack vpon him, which had deen cir-- 
culated while he was in prison, calculated to poison the mind of. 
every one in whose ear the name of Ward was sounded, and pub- 

lished with such an appearance of authenticity as to render disbe- 

lief of all its circumstances impossible. What would the jury- 
think upon hearing it proved that a considerable number of pa- 

pers were issued from the Observer office, each with a blank side, 

without any stamp, on Monday the loth of Nov. professing to 

give an accurate history of the disiurbances, and of all those 

scenes which led to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act; as 

if the Observer had been made the organ of Government? Was 

not this calculated to effect the tribunal of justice, and to distort 

the public opinion? Under what color had Mr. Clement presumed 

to publish this calumny, and to insinuate that he bad an authorily 

not to be shaken for jts insertion ? 

The ftearned counsel would say, for he looked without preju- 
dice, that he considered the Odserver a respectable paper; but 
that character rendered it the more formidable, where character 
was attacked. It was worthy of observation, that this paper, 
which was published on the Monday, did not contain in its Sunday 
edition, a little of the article which was the subject of the present 


1817, while with his family, ten or twelve constables entered his}action ; aud that the paper he held in his band was gratuitously 
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virculated through all pasts of the cousttry without a stamp, ucder 
the pretence of being @ specimen of the type. Mr. Seartett read 
parts of the libel, and asked why Mr. Clement had not come for- 
ward with his boasted proofs that he was justificd. The article 
was well composed; it was well done, and traced down a detailed 
series of circunistances upon a revular system. It entered into a 
virdication of Government, and was, in fact, a Go* srnmenut ma- 
nifesto: The plaintiff was described as gradually advancing in 
sedition, until he came armed before them, vested with command, 
and actually about to perform a singte act of treason, by storming 
the barracks. ere then he stood, deserving to be banged, drawn. 
and quartered, and to be visited with those other privations which 
the law inflicted upon traitors. Fle was convicted, by the Obser- 
ver, of being connected with Oliver; of Leing one of the despe- 
rate Ned Luds; of making war against (he King and his Govern. 
ment, and of taking his stetion among the most decided enemies 
of his country! All this was attributed 'o a maa who was wholly 
unconcerned with political matters, and sho was decrived of all 
means of remedy, except that of Goring his aceuser to bring foe- 
ward his authority, a defiance from winch Mr. Cleme:t shrank. 
If this question were viewed abstracted from all political conside- 
raiions, what would be the opinion of its merits, viewed mers ty 
with reference to that conshiintion by winced Keglend had atiained 
such a high degree of politic. + glory as was eny.ed by all Kurope, 
and valued by ali who valued order aud liberty? The persona! 
liberty of an Englishoran was his chattered privdege ;-and if that 
elevated part of the constitution, the tiabeas Corpas Act, was-al 
auy time suspended ia cousequence of real or supposed danger, it 
Was a season of calamity: those who were exposed to it, were 
left to the discretion ef Miuiaters, and also subject to the crafty 
operation of private malignuity. ln soch an extremity tt became 
all good men to pity those who were dragged frour their homes 
and imnvured ia & prisoa, without the opportunity of justifica- 
tion. Ttbecameevery good man to look with great jealousy to 
the power thus added to the authority of Ministers, as well as to 
regeet the necessity that for a’ time destroyed the right which the 
immortal Blackstone described as the unfathog security of the 
British: constituiion. But what had Mr. Clenrent’ dune?) While 
the unhappy plaintiF was within the walls of a prison, ta expecta- 
tion of being brought fice to face with hissaccusers; while Go- 
veraipent thought it necessary to detain him there from a presu- 
med necessity, Mer. Clement had the audacity, the inhumanity, to 
publish against the helpless and abandoied man, a calumny of the 
tovst effective kind, which no one couid read without saying the 
whole maiter had beea fully investigated, and the asseriion of 
Ward’s guilt, was bottomed upen irresistable authority. What 
could have beea the motive?) [If Ward was to be tried, why pre- 
jud ce the jure against him ; and if not, why fix ea hin for ever 
the stigmi which his imprisonment had already, in some de,ree, 
given cise to? This was what the plaintiff bad to complain of — 
thai during the suspensioa of the Habeas Corpus Act, Mr. Clement 
had endeavoured to oppress an already Oppressed manus that he 
had endeavoured to prejudice the minds of the jury by whom it 
was presumed he would have been tried; to wrest from him the 
benefit of a fair and impartial hearing, and to abuse the liberty of 
the press. The learned and ingenious Counsel for Mr. Clement 
night attempt to protect his client by general observations on that 
liberty. He (Mr. Scarlett) would tell the jary what he thought of 
the Liberty of the press. He considered the liberty of the press, 
and the Wabeas Corpus Act, and trial by jury, as sacred parts 
of the constitution. The people of Evgland had enjoyed the 
liberty of ihe press since the revolution, and God forbid they 
shouldeser lose it. He felt a greater arx‘ety on this subject, from a 
circumstance that had lately come to hisknowledze. Au inge- 
nious foreigner, who was, perhaps, acquainted with the engiues 
of this Government had published a work, since ranslated, tend- 
ns to show that there were disidyvantages connected with this 
sacred privileze, which rendered the protection of it anadvisable. 
The men who would assail this importaat right shouid be cousi- 
dered as a public enemy; and in proportion as the rivht which he 
attempted to vivlate was sacred, that violation oughtto be puntsh- 
ed. The liberty of the press meant, that all wight think as they 
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pleased, and publish what they thought, without previous control. 
But that liberty was incompatible with the power to destroy pri- 
vate character. If that were the definition of the liberty of the 
press, it would be a despotism under which no man could live. 
This sacred power bad been abused by Mr. Clement; who had 
wiclded the mighty engine that gave and took away character, and 
had the power to throw open the doors of the prison-house, with 
vhand guided by none of those sentiments of benignity so cheer- 
ing to the possessor. The person pleaded for, was a mao of au 
honest, temperate life—unhappy—had been a captive for several 
Inouths without cull; omd against this objcet was the authority 
of the press exercised; agairst him were the minds of the people 
poisoned, by the sting of this pubtication, which represented hinx 
as anan capable of treason, spoil, acd revolution. Way should 
ihis be added to the stock: of calamity of him who had beer 
snatched from his family, with whom he had enjoyed the sweets 
of lis industry too daarly to think of disturbing the land in 
which: Ins labours had been rewarded ?) With respect to the 
damages, it was only necessary to say that the plaintiff had 
been traduced when he had no means of vindicating himself, 
and thet the injury: bad gone into extended circulation by 
the industry of him to whom he owed this outrage upon hie 
feelings 

The following evidence was then called :— 

Sin Ward (examined by Mr. Denman)—Wilness is the daughter 
of the plaintiff, Frank Ward: he isa lace manufacturer, conduct- 
ing his own business, and employing 10 or 12 journeymen. 

Witness remembered the constables coming to her father’s house 
on the 10th June, 1817, and searching it; but they did not take 
aity thing away. They remained there nearly an hour, aud when 
they went away, her father followed them. This was on the Tues- 
day; and she did not see her fatheragain till she saw him in prison 
on the Saturday following. He did not return to his family till the 
middle of November. 

Mr. Payne, solicitor at Nottingham, met the plaintiffin the street 
ov the night in question. He appeared much agitated at the out- 
rage connnitted towards him, not knowing ander what authorily 
the constables had acted, or upon what charge made against hinr, 
Requested witness’s advice how he should act. Witness said he 
would readily afford him his advice, aud requested him to go to 
his office for that purpose ; witness then advised him to go to the 
Magistrates of the place, and demand to see the warrant under 
which the officers bad acted. 

Cross-examined by Me. Gurney.—In_ this cqp¥ersation with the 
plaimtiff, nothing was mentioned about plaintift’s having associated 
with other persons who were suspected: could not exactly say bow 
far Ward had the misfortune to have incurred a good deal of sus- 
picion; but he believed some susptetons had been exeited egainst 
him from his having employed the attorney who conducted the de- 
fence of the Luddiles, executed the preceding ass'ze at Leicester. 
The question of Mr. Gueney whether the plaintiff had made any 
communication to thet effect to him, the witness, was objected to 
by Mr. Scariett, on the ground that the witness acted in confidence 
as his solicitor; the learucd counsel, however, was willing to wave 
the objection, 

The wiiness proceeded.—Thers was a case reserved for the opi- 
hion of the twelve Judges, as to the guilt or innocence of eertain 
individuals, and upon that occasion the plaintiff requested the so- 
licior for these prisoners to emphoy counsel to defend them. 
There wasnoimputation upon bim. Lt was true hehad been trea- 
surer for asabscripiion which had been entered into for the pur- 
pose of relieving the prisoness during their confinement; but 
whatever suspicion myht be entertained against wt on that ac- 
coual, witness had vo suspicion of bis heing either ensazed himself 
or connected with any treasunable practises. Witiess was himself 
amender of the Pitt Club at Nott ham, and of ministerial prin- 
ciples ; consequently, the plaintiff weuld not have employed him, 
he should conceive, if tainted with treasonuctle practices. It was 
by the witness’s adviee he went to demand of the magistrates the 
reason his house had been forcibly eniered. 

John Holmes (examined by Mr. Denman.)—Witiness is a laces 

uaker ot Nottingham ; he kuew Oliver lhere in June, 1817; wit- 
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ness was apprehended and sent to Coldbath-ficlds prison ; Ward, 
the plaintiff, was in prison at Nottingham at the same time as wil- 
ness, and he saw fim ironed to a man of the name of Haynes, 
when they were all brought to Coldbath-fields prison together. 

William Cliffe gave evidence to the same effect, and added, that 
he and the plaintiff, after remaining in Coldbath-fields prison 
about a weck, were taken together to Oxford castle, and there 
kept in close confinement till the 13th of November, 1817. (Mr. 
Denman was proceeding with the examination of this witness, as 
to the manner of their confinement, on which Mr. Gurney rose and 
objected to the questions as irrelevant to the case before the court, 
and the court being of the same opinion, after some conversation, 
the witness was ordered to stand down.) 

George Goodger is deputy publisher of the Observer. The sale 
of the paper is very great. Its sale on Sunday the 9th of Novem- 
ber 1817, was 10,850, and the Monday edition 2,000 exclusive of 
the unstamped ones, of which he knew nothing. He could not 
form any idea how many were sent out unstamped, they not having 
passed though his hands. The Monday Observer had twice, when 
public interest was excited, after the regular publication, published 
an additional impression upon unstamped shects witha blank leaf 
in the way of the one produced. 

Robert Webster (examined by Mr. Denman).—Witness is a let- 
ter-carrier at Derby. On Monday, the 10th of November, 1817, he 
received a great quantity of the Observer newspapers. They were 
delivered to him by Mrs. Eaton, the wife of the gaoler at Derby, 
vho desired him to distribute them gratuitously ; and she gave 
him a shilling for so doing. He delivered them to the lawyers, 
the doctors, and the gentlemen of the town. 

Thomas Cook is a letter-carrier at Leicester. He received a 
quantity of Monday Observers in November, 1817; he thought as 
many as 200. He received them at the Post Office with his let- 
ters; thought it was not usual to receive them in that way. He 
was desired to distribute them gratuitously, and accordingly he 
did so—some of them in the town, and others he gave to the 
country carriers, to take into thecountry. There was another let- 


fer-carrier at Leicester, and he also received the like quantity of 


Monday Observers to distribute in the same way. Witness received 
two or three shillings at the Post Office for his trouble. 

This closed the evidence for the plaintiff. The alleged printed 
libel was then read by the clerk, and compared with it (as set forth 
in the record). 

Mr. Adolphus took several objections on account of inaccuracy, 
but they were over-ruled by the Court. 

Mr. Gurney addressed the jury for the defendant. His obser. 
vations, be said, would be a good deal hampered from his then la 
bouring under the effects of extreme fatigue and indisposition. He 
admitted, wilh his learned friend, Mr. Scarlet, that political fecl- 
ings or prejudices ought not lo mix themselves with this question, 
or enter into the conduct of the bar, much less to operate with 
the jury ; butin stating the plaintiii’s case, he was sorry lo observe 
that no little political feeling was mixed up. For any one to have 
heard three-fourths of Mr. Scarlet’s opening, it was impossible to 
suppose olherwise than that this action was against the Secretary 
of state, for most cruel and most oppressive conduct towards the 

faintiff. He believed this was the object of the action being 
beaaeih more than for the sake of any damages to be recovered 
against Mr. Clement. The characier Mr. Scarlet gave of the 
plaintiff, was the character the platutif? had given of him- 
self, for who else had spoken to his character, but merely 
the iosiruciions the plaintii® himself had given to bis counsel. 
These observations as to character, had no more to do with 
this case than with any other cause tried yesterday. The legis- 
Jature had been compelled, from those alarming outrages which 
his friend admitted, tu aller the law and to abridge the liberties of 
the subject, from necessity. His friend had erroneously. said, 
this deprivation of liberty had reduced all British subjects, 
excepting ourselves, lo a state of abject submission and sla- 
very; but this was not the case with’ those who had given 
ne cause Of suspicion or jealousy. Then, with respect to 
Waid, ihe cefendant, in proportion as he had become the ob- 
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ject of confidence with those whose conduct had oceasioned the 
suspensiou of the Habeas Corpus, in the same degree he became 
with them the object of suspicion and mistrust. Another circum- 
stance to justify this libel, was his being actually confined from 
the 4th of June to the 12th of Sepsember following. It was 
urged, that the plaintiff had been so far already cruelly oppressed, 
but the jury «ould not exercise their feelings against Mr. Clement 
towards those acts of his Majesty’s Ministers, which by the act of 
indemnity were no longer entitled to legal remedy. The jury 
were not to enquire whether or not this man had been oppressed, 
it was enough that ihe act of Indemnity had exculpated 
his Majesty’s Ministers and exonerated them for such imprisonment. 
It would neither be consistent with the pledge of confidence, 
nor the safety of those persons’ lives, from whom their informa- 
tion was derived, to give up the authors, and therefore the truth 
could neither be set forth, intproof or justification, by the defen- 
dant. The learned counsel contended, if the plaintiff, after being 
confined under a warrant of the Secretary of State, was discharged, 
it was impossible his character could have suffered from the pub- 
lication of these circumstances. his trial was introduced merely 
with a view to revive political reseulinents, since no injury had 
actually arisen to the plaintiff, and none could be proved beyond 
his imprisonment. If he had suffered in the estimation of his im- 
prisonment. If he had suffered in the estimation of his friends 
and neighbors, why did he not go before them at the Nottingham 
Assizes? but he thought to impose upon a London Jury this 
exaggerated statement, where ihe injury to his character could 
be but imperfectly estimased. 

The Chief-Justice, in charging the jury, said, no man could 
doubt that the matter contained in the ailedzed libel was calcula- 
ted to injure the character of the plaintiff, aud as no attempt had 
been made to justify it, the necessary consequence was, that it 
must be taken to be untrue. Several topics hed been addressed 
te the jury. on one sideand on the other, which, in his Lordship’s 
humble judgment, could in no way be involved inthis case. This 
Court had nothing to do with the policy or impolicy of the Legis- 
lature in suspending the Habeas Corpus Act; whether the long 
detail of matter contained in the libel was true or untrue had no- 
thing to do with the question which the jury had to try, the only 
consideration being the damage which the plaintiff had sustained 
by having his name coupled with the disgraceful and highly 
criminal acts detailed in the libel. It appeared that this statement 
was published ata time when the plaintiff was in confinement 
upon charges for which he was likely to be bronghtto trial; and 
certainly such a publication was calculated to prejudice the minds 
of those by whom he would probably have been tried, had Lhe 
proceedings gone further. Nothing was more improper than pub- 
lications tending to prejudice the cases of persons merely com- 
mitted on suspicion of offences, because nothing was more likely 
to affect the interest of public justice, It had been very properly 
observed upon, that the plaintiff had declined to bring his action 
at Nottingham, where his character might be supposed to be best 
known ; and the jury would take that circumstance into considcr- 
lation in estimating the damages, and in doing so, they would 
| exercise that temper and discretion which the due administration 
of justice required. 
| The jury retired for about half an hour, and returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff—Damages 6002. 

Comment upon this trial is unnecessary. The irony of Mr. 
Searlet, about the humanity of Lord Sidmouth, is well enough 
understood. Mr. Scarlet, however, did not make the most of 
his case. His brief enabled him to have shewn the origin of 
the document, and its connection with the Treasury; with the 
reasons for believing that Sidmouth was the prompter of the 
historian. The total absence of all defence on the part of 
Clement, precluded @ reply, in which much additional hght 
would have been thrown on the under-plot, and as the charac- 
ter of Ward was not in the slightest degree impeached upon the 
trial: he was also prevented from putting evidence in support of 
‘it, which would have given the lie direct to the charges of Cas- 
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tlereagh. Mr. PEARSON will, however, PUBLISH THE BRrieF, 


in a few days, which will develope to the public the whole of 


this detestable ministerial attack, upon the reputation of a man, 
whom they wished to expel from Society, because they could 
not hurry him toa premature grave! T he speech of Mr. Gur- 
ney for the defendant, is only given to shew what paltry reason- 
ing can be tolerated at the bar! 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The letter of Francis Goodwin, of Manchestes, is laid before the 
Committee. 


A Correspondent, attributes the favorite old ballad of the * Land 
othe Leal.’ to Burns; and would be obliged to any one fora 
COPY. 

The letter of Mr. Watson has been mislaid, We shall recur to 
the subject in the following number, and introduce his remarks. 
The Editor begs to say in anwer to a second note, that his 
avocations preclude the possibility of his attending as a member 
of the committee. 

Our Correspondent from “ Great Earixe” is certainly entitled 
to a share of the houor of checking the career of the Bank 

rrosecutions; with many other corresponde nts who have far- 

nished the Editor with materials for his warfare. The ficld is 
not yet quite our own, and the Editor hopes all who condemn 
partial and oppressive laws, will yet persevere in a bold and 
honest opposition to them. 


ERRATA. 
In the last number we stated there were eight notes upon each 
Bank plate. We were misinformed, there are only four. The 
alteration, however, does not affect the argument. 





K PROSECUTIONS. 


BANK 


The Black 


FrRieNn 


Dwarf in London totte Yellow Bonze at Japan. 
D OF MY HEART, 


In the school of reform, which have opened in this country, 
I have occasionally met with soma very boisterous scholars--- 
come rude boys, who stood very much in need of the lash, and 
yet were ungrateful enough to be angry at my use of it! Some 
of my sc bolars wished their rank, to entitle them to forbearance. 
Others thought they were rich enough to do as they pleased 
But I was not to be moved. I had no fears of losing my scho- 


lars. I “compel ilem to come in;” and from the first ranks 
of society. They complain of the severity of my discipline it is 
true. Yet come they must. But then I charge them nothing 


for my lessons, and surely they have no reason to complain. Yet 
they do complain---and threaten too? 1 have often smiled at 
the ridiculous vanity of these great boys, to threaten to beat me 
their master! Is it not laughable beyond measure, to have to 
deal with such afiected consequence on the part of these rude 


luds. 


Among the recent accessions to my school, are some noisy, 
impudent relations, who call themselves the Governors and 
Company of the Bank of England. ‘They were indeed a sad set 
of desperate fellows, who thought nothing even of hanging on 
the iirst tree, such of their comrades as displeased them! Aud, 
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what was still worse, the desperadoes had so much pocket- 
money tospare, that they bribed the rest of the bovs into their 
measures! The task of reforming these fellows, seemed almost 
impossible ; but from regard to the character of my school, I 
was obliged to attempt it. My first business was to find out the 
instruments they employed; for I soon perceived that the mis- 
chief was too great to be done without accomplices. 1 found 
my sad ones were placed just over the jury e/ass, a set of very 
well meaning lads, but too good natured, and too credulous for 
the artful fellows who.were perclied above them: and in conse- 
quence of this, whenever L brought any abuse home to the one- 
it was laid to the other; so that both continued to escape me. 
The jury-class said, the Bank-class had persuaded them to do 
what they w ished---aud the bank-class insisted upon it, they only 
wished the old jury-class to do right. To effect a re formati Mi 
of both, I part ted the m, and put them at diflerent ends of tly 
sch ool-room, forbidding all intercourse, and endeavouring to 
teach the jury-elass that the bank-elass hed no right to ill-treat 
the other classes, because they had not so much pocket-mone 
as themselves. 

My lectures produced some effect ; but the bar-class, a set 
of sophists whom I can reduce to no reason, without a fee of a 
penny, or a half-holiday, undertook to be the go-betweens of 
the parted classes ; and what was still worse, my bench-elass, a 
set of overgrown dunces whom I have been obliged to lecture 
very severely for misconduct, undertook to say that it was 
tomary in the school for rich boys to do as they liked! agacust 
this I set my face; and reasoned the matter fairly over with 
the } Jury- -class, who ought by their talents to have been the first 
class in the school ; but who had suffered b y their good nature, 
both the bench-class, the bar-class, and the bank-class, to sit 
above them. As I hate to use the rod, where [can avoid it, | 
undertook the business of reforming my bad Bank boys, - 
shewing them the folly, and the wickedness of their conduct, 
exposing themselves apparently to injury, for the sole purpos e 
of tempting some poor lgnor aut boy to injure them, and then 
pouncing upon him wit h ali their force, like so many tigers, and 
tearing him to pieces. But they langhed at me---said it) was 
good sport--necessary exercise for their health! and that the 
school profited by the expulsion o if lads who could pay nothing 
for their teacbing. When I found them so bent upon their bad 
measures, I attempted to draw off the other classes from their 
support. The bench elass however told me at once, that the 
bank lads were right --ihat they were spirited fellows-- and ought 
to be supported ; that it would be very * inconvenient” for 
them to alter their concuct! and that, besides hanging the 
poor lads, or Criving them out of the schooi, they were very 
yood fellows, aud paid every bedy well! The bar-c'ass said 
they were poor lads themse dves; that the ‘vy must get pocket-mo- 
ney where they could ; that they would assist the poor boys at 
the same price; but that they must have something to spend 
When they went out fora walk ; and, so forth, Finding the 
morals of these boys so lax, I appealed to the Jury-class, and 
told them they ought to think themselves men : that they were 
far above the meanness aud interestedness of the other boys; 
that it was very hard to haug a boy because he had a ragged 

coat, or to expel him the school for not being so clever as his 
neighbours. ‘This class, | am happy to say, listened to the rev- 
son of the thing; and have done all they could to rectify the 
abuses since that period. 1 was extremely well-pleased the 
other day by a memorial presented to the bench-class, by one 
of the Jury-classes ; ; for, since | have found the juries are more 
accessible to justice than the other classes, I have endeavoured 
to extend my school in that department ; and accommodate is 
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many jury classes.as possible. This memorial I copy for thy. 
gratification; and I know thou wilt congratulate me upon the 
generosity and wisdom displayed by those whv composed 
document. ; 
Copy of the Address of the Grand Jury of Middlesex to the Courl 

this day (Saiurday), Jaunary 16, 1819, at lhe Sessions THouse, 

Clerkenwell. 





The Grand Jury of the County of Middlesex cannot separate 
without stating to the Court that the painful duty devolving on 
them has been rendered more acute by the bills brought before 
them, on the part of the Bank of England, against individuals 
charged with possessing or uttering forged notes, purporting to 
be the notes of that establishment. 

The Grand Jury are aware that a strong prejudice is abroad 
against the Bank on this subject, and-it is not their wish to in 
crease it; itis, however, well known, ‘that the notes of the Bank 
of England are much too easily imitated, and they cannot forbear 
expressing their decided opinion, that such easy imitations might 
be prevented, and the frequency of the crime be consequently 
diminished. 

The Grand Jury beg also to express their hope, that a revi- 
sion of the Criminal Code is in contemplatiou, and more par- 
ticularly the law respecting forgery of Bank Notes, and if they 
may with propriely, they would suggest that some other mode 
of punishment than that at present adopted, such as perpetual 
hard labour, and solitary imprisonment, would be more dreadful 
én the eye of the offender, than the chance of escaping capital 
punishment, by the commutation of death for transportation. 


Signed on behalf of the Grand Jur . 
ce “by their Foreman, > = CHARLES DERRICK. 
I should have told thee, that the Bank-class is principalls 
employed in writing notes of hand, and that they wish to hang 
all those who take up the employment ; though they write so 
infamously, that any blockhead may excel them; and are so} 
careless, that they do not remember what they do write, and) 
’ what they do not. 
To shew the improvement of the jury-classes, I must give 
thee the substance of some acute conversations they have lately 
held with the Bank, Bench, and Bar classes. As a proof of their 
general humanity, take the following frank remonstrance 
against the cruelties which have tou long disgraced the 
school. 


‘* We, the Middlesex Jury, being on the eve of terminating 
our most painful duties, most respectfully wish to represent to 
your Lordships, that the verdicts which we have given on the 
evidence which has been submilted to us, will, when reported to 
his Majesty’s Privy Council, be considered as only the decision of 
fallible men. That we are convinced that all sanguinary punish- 
ments have not only a tendency to destroy the principles of hu- 
manity which it is our duty to cultivate, but that, by their fre- 
quent occurrence, they render the heart callous: one instance of 
which has been brought before us, of a youth having pieked a 
gentleman’s pocket, while the dreadful sentence of the law was 
recently carrying into effect on four unfortunate persons. 

** We disdain all visionary ideas and principles. * We five to im 
‘prove, or we live in vain.’ With these feelings and sentiments, 
we most caroestly request, that when these cases are reported, you 
will urge this divine injunction—‘I will have mercy, and not sa- 
crifice.’ ”* (Signed) 


Puiptip Jacos, Foreman, Tuomas Lewis Styups, 
Even. Taveror, W. H. ATKINSON, 
Tuomas Crank, J. H. Sanbs, 

Josern Matuen, Wiciiam HuGnes, 

T. D. Dunn, Wirtstiaw Bracamar, 
Joun Davies, Jomn Excise. 
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Tue ‘following is a conversation that took place between the 
jury and others, and one of the Bank laws on Monday last:— 


The foreman of the jury handed to the witness (the bank boy) a 


({1l. Bank-note, without a signature being attached to it, and asked. 


Have you ever known notes of that description to have been issued 
out of the Bank ?—Undoubtedly 1 have, Sir; but it is usualiy 
occasioned by oversight or accident. It is not a general practice 


| by any means. 


Can you inform me if that note (alluding to that just handed to 
witness) be a genvine one?—I have no doubt whatever of its 
being a good note. 

Have you ever in the course of your experience for the last 20 
years, known forged notes to have been su extremely well executed 
as to deceive the Bank inspectors, and to induce them to take 
them ar genuine ?—TI have known several of that kind come into 
the Bank, and passed by the inspectors. 

In what state have such notes in general come into the Bank ? 
I have not scen all the notes, and it is utterly impossible for me, 
therefore, to say what state they were in. [ have seen several 
come in quite new and clean, and others dirty and worn, ALL 
of which haee escaped the notice of the inspectors. 

How many forged notes have, do you think, been passed hy the 
inspectors ?—I have seen a calculation from which it appears that 
sity or seventy forged notes were taken at the Bark within 3 years 

Afier tis the jury-class were very good natured to give any 
verdict of guilty; but I have told thee, that good nature aud 
credulity were their foibles. But they promise amendment, and 
I must bear with them a litle. : 

After a trial of some poor boys on Saturday, the following 
conversation occurred between the jury, and a great ‘boy ou 
the bench: , 

Foreman.—* My Lord, the jury cannot but deeply lament the 
facility with which Bank-notes can be imitated, and express their 
ardent hopes for an alteration of the noles.” 

Mr. Justice Burrough.—‘ 1 believe, gentlemen, every person 
in the country feels the same regret thit you do; bot Lam afraid 
that no note whatever could be engraved, which the ingenuity 
of man might not imitate. 

Forneman.— “ Lsaw several notes from America, so admirably 
executed, and so superior to the Bank Notes, that the first rate 
engravers, said it would be timpossible to imitate them by one 
person of the greatest abilities in four or five months. 

Several Jurymen.—We hope this wi'l be done. 

Mr. Justice Burroven—I should be very happy if that were 
the case, but I doubt that nothing can be done which may not be 
imitated. 

A Juryman.—We meant mercly to say how deeply we lament 
the facility with which Bank notes are imitated, and the necessity 
of something being done, both for the sake of the public and of 
human lives. 

I have now great hopes that I shall reform my school in 
good earnest. ‘The Bank boys are not nearly so impudent 
as they were. They are still pert, and cruel; but as they 
perceive they are known and despised for it, perhaps they 
will consult their own interests, by pretending to be better, if 
they are not, in reality, amended. 

The result of some new regulations I shall inform thee of, 
as svon as the experiments are taiily tried. 


Thy friend aud well wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF. 
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